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EVMUAnCN  OF  NAFFED  FABRICS  FOR  AEROSOLIZED 
CHEMICAL  AGQfT  EROflECTION 


imiqgcncN 

Septaiter  1991,  the  Navy  Clothing  anci  Textile  Research  Facility 
(NdRF)  was  tasked  by  the  Mariiie  Corps  Research,  Develcpoent  and 
Aogoisition  Center,  Quantloo,  VA,  to  evaluate  tiie  potential  of  enhancing 
aerosol  protection  of  existing  chemical  protective  suits  fcy  ne^ing  the 
back  side  of  the  outershell  fabric  layer.  The  program  was  established  as 
a  two  phase  s^iproach;  Phase  I  of  the  program  was  to  be  conducted  as  a 
validation  of  oono^,  and  Phase  II  would  act  as  a  oontinuanoe  of  the 
program  if  Phase  I  provided  supporting  data.  The  information  reported 
herein  provides  the  findings  of  Phase  I  only. 


Candidate  fabrics  representing  existing  and  developnental  outershell 
layers  from  various  Department  of  Defense  chemical  protective  suits  were 
rapped  at  different  levels  of  densities.  The  rapped  and  unrapped 
ceSididate  fabrics  %#ere  subsequently  subjected  to  in-^iouse  testing  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  rapping  on  each  material's  thermal  insulation  and 
physical  properties.  Small  scale  liquid  a^noeol  fabric  swatch  testing 
for  filtration  efficiency  data  was  conducted  on  all  candidate  fabrics  at 
the  Research  Triangle  Institute  (RTI) ,  Research  Triangle  Park,  North 
Carolina.  Rn's  r^rt  is  attached  as  Appendix  A,  and  will  be  referenced 
throughout  this  report. 

Overall  results  of  this  eveduaticsi  determined: 

1.  Nepping  does  not  cppear  to  provide  a  significant  increase  in 
aerosol  protection  of  the  candidate  fabrics. 

2.  Napping  does  not  significantly  increase  the  insulation  properties 
of  the  candidate  fabrics. 

3.  With  the  exo^ition  of  increased  air  permeedsilil^  and  shrinkage, 
the  napping  had  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  physical  properties 
of  the  candidate  fabrics. 


Nipping  Is  a  mechanical  process  by  which  individual  fibers  are  raised 
ficom  the  fabric  yam  structure  to  create  surface  cover  (e.g. ,  flannel) . 

It  has  been  theorized  by  NdRF  that  by  rapping  a  fabric,  aerosolized 
particles  may  beocroe  oitrapped  with  the  surface  fibers,  thus  increasing 
the  protection  provided  to  the  wearer  of  the  rapped  garment.  Since 
rapping  is  a  fairly  sinple  and  ineapensive  process,  it  was  the  intuit  of 
this  program  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  isproving  the  protection 
of  the  Marine  Oocps  E^rotective  Overgarment  with  minimal  increase  to  oost 
and  heat  stress. 
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Emerging  tacSinologles  in  ciMcilcea  agent  dissewd nation  has  incaneased 
aMBzeness  of  the  aerosol  threat,  ther^  warranting  the  necessity  for 
specialized  protection.  An  aerosol  nay  be  defined  as  a  suspensi<»  of 
solid  or  li(^d  particles  in  the  air.  (1)  Aerosols,  in  the  sense  of 
posing  a  ch^cal  warfare  threat,  can  be  thou^t  of  as  being  in  the  range 
of  0.1  to  10  microns  in  diameter,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between 
droplets  and  V2$x>rs.  Particles  in  this  size  range  tend  to  penetrate 
permeable  protective  fabrics  to  a  higher  degree  than  do  either  droplets 
or  vapor.  Hiis  is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  particles  are 
sufficiently  large  that  th^  do  not  have  the  hi^  diffusion  rates  to  be 
efficiently  absorbed  by  carbon  as  are  the  smaller  vapor  molecules 
(diffusion  rates  are  inversely  proporticnal  to  particle,  or  molecule 
size) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  particles  are  sufficiently  small  that, 
unlike  the  larger  droplets,  they  tend  to  follow  the  flow  steamlines  as 
edr  flows  through  a  garment  and  are  not  collected  efficiently  by  the 
threads  of  a  protective  garmait.  (2) 

To  date,  the  Navy  is  the  only  branch  of  service  that  has  established 
an  aerosol  requirement  for  chemical  protective  clothing.  This  aerosol 
requirement  only  applies  to  the  Navy's  esperimented  Advanced  Chemical 
Protective  Garment  program. 

MKEBOAL  DESCKEFEiai 

Four  candidate  fabrics,  vhich  represent  existing  or  experimental 
outershell  layers  from  Navy,  Army  and  Marine  corps  chemical  protective 
clothing,  were  procured  and  napped.  The  actual  degree  to  vhich  each 
fabric  was  nepped  was  not  quantified.  Rather,  the  degree  of  napping  was 
expressed  as  the  nunber  of  times  the  base  fabric  was  passed  throu^  the 
n2pping  machine.  (3)  Each  caiviidate  fabric  was  subjected  to  1,  2,  3,  and 
4  nepping  passes,  vhich  the  exception  of  the  ryloiVootton  woo^and 
twill.  Ibe  strength  of  the  nylon  fiber  required  that  this  fabric  be 
subjected  to  twice  as  many  nspping  passes  in  cruder  to  achieve  the  same 
"cover"  or  density  as  all  the  other  candidate  fabrics.  As  was  expected, 
each  candidate  fabric  responded  differently  to  the  napping  prcxxess,  due 
to  the  varying  ocxistrvictions,  weaves  and  wei^ts.  Fabrics  were  napped  on 
a  Wocxxsocket  napper  at  Galey  &  lord.  Society  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Ihe  candidate  fabrics  consisted  of  the  follcwing: 

Fabric  A  -  100%  cotton  ripstcp,  quarpel  water  r^sellent  treated,  6 
ounces  per  square  yard,  desert  camouflage,  conforming  to  MILrC-43468. 

Fabric  B  -  50/50  polyester/oottcxi  twill,  fire  retardant/water 
repellent  tea  ted,  6  ounces  per  square  y^,  navy  blue. 

Fabric  C  -  100%  cotton  twill,  fire  retardant/water  repell&it  treated, 
6  ounces  per  square  yard,  navy  blue. 

Fabric  D  -  70/30  oottczVpolyester  twill,  fire  retardant/water 
r^xellent,  6.5  ounces  per  square  yard,  navy  blue.* 

Fabric  E  -  50/50  rylorv^ootton,  quarpel  water  rqxellent  treated,  7 
ounces  per  square  y2u:cl,  woodland  camouflage,  conforming  to 
MIL-C-44031. 
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A  full  description  of  the  candidate  fabrics  can  be  found  in  Table  I. 

*Fabric  D  was  not  an  existing  cr  experimental  fabric  for  any  of  the 
service  chemical  protective  suits,  but  vas  ^)ecifically  «igineered 
Galey  &  Lord  fcr  the  napping  Erocsedure.  Since  naming  is  considered  a 
"filling  phencmencm",  whereby  the  procass  digs  into  the  filling  yams  to 
produioe  a  cover,  Fabric  D  was  designed  to  pcssess  a  hic^  filling 
OQnstnx±icai  with  low  twist  yams.  It  was  necessary  to  evaluate  a  fabric 
designed  uniquely  for  naming,  in  order  to  investigate  any  potaitial 
differences  cr  ijiprovements  Fabric  D  may  offer  over  the  other  c:andidate 
fabrics  v^ch  were  ncit  ^lecific^dly  created  for  naming.  Due  to 
technical  difficulties  e}q)erienoed  by  C^ey  &  lord,  the  quantities  of 
Fabric  D  necessary  to  produce  the  four  levels  of  ne^ing  were 
\siavailable.  It  was  also  questionable  as  to  whether  or  not  the  unne^^ped 
materials  pcsssessed  a  water  repellent  treatment.  As  a  result.  Fabric  D 
cxuld  not  be  fully  evaluated. 
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TABLE  >  I 


MAPPED 

CANDIDATE  FABRICS 

Hatitiail 

POD  Branch 

A  >  HR  treated  100% 

cotton  ripstop  desert 
caaouflage 

Saratoga  chemical 
protective  overgarment 

Marine 

Corps 

B  >  FR/HR  treated,  50/50 
polyester/cotton  twill, 
navy  blue 

Interim  chemical 
protective  suit 
(experimental) 

Navy 

C  >  FIVWR  treated,  100% 
cotton  twill,  navy 
blue 

Interim  chemical 
protective  suit 
( experimental ) 

Navy 

D  -  FR/HR  treated,  70/30 

cotton/polyester  twill, 
navy  blue 

N/A 

M/A 

E  -  HR  treated  50/50 
nylon/cotton  twill, 
woodland  camouflage 

Battle  dress 
overgarment 

Army 

HR  -  water  repellent 
FR  -  Fire  retardant 
M/A  **  Mot  applicable 
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TEST  inXBXlRES 

All  of  the  candidate  fabrics  were  subjected  to  physical,  theznal 
insulation  and  aerosol  penetration  testing.  With  the  exception  of 
aeroeol  penetration,  the  test  methods  that  were  performed  on  the 
candidate  fabrics  are  listed  in  Table  II. 

Phyaigal  Characteristics 

The  pt^iced  chzuracteristics  were  obtained  (break  and  tear  straigths, 
air  permeability,  colorfastness,  etc.)  by  testing  the  candidate  materials 
in  accordance  with  the  test  methods  listi^  in  Table  II. 

The  dimensioial  stability  for  all  of  the  candidate  fabrics  was 
determined  using  the  test  methods  listed  in  Table  II.  Wash  vrfieel  results 
were  recorded  after  one  aid  ten  cycles.  Home  laundering  results  were 
recorded  after  one  and  five  cycles. 

Elaoe  Bgsistqpge 

Vertical  flaimabilily  testing  was  performed  only  on  the  candidate 
fabrics  (B  &  C)  containing  a  flame  retardant  treatment.  Testing  was 
conducted  before  and  after  ten  launderings  in  accordance  with  Federal 
Test  Method  5903.  This  method  judges  the  ability  of  a  material  to 
self->extinguish  after  removal  of  the  flame  source  and  the  degr^  of 
material  degradaticxi  caused  by  the  flame  exposure.  Since  Fabrics  B  and  C 
are  being  proposed  for  use  in  chemical  protective  garments  vhich  etre  not 
laxmdered,  tl:<:>  repeated  launderings  normally  ocxiducted  to  evaluate  the 
durability  of  a  fabric's  finish  were  not  required.  Hcwever,  the  testing 
of  the  candidate  fabrics  after  ten  cycles  was  still  performed  in  order  to 
investigate  potential  trends  resulting  from  napping. 

Qiartted  Hot  Plate 

Since  the  insulaticxi  properties  of  a  fabric  could  potentieQly  be 
altered  by  napping,  guarded  hot  plate  testing  was  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  test  procedure  cited  in  Table  II.  Guarded  hot  plate  testing 
measures  the  thenial  insulation  (do)  and  water  vepor  permeability  (i^^x 
valties  of  material.  To  minimize  heat  stress,  the  material  in  a  chendcal 
protective  garment  should  have  low  thermal  resistance  and  hi^  water 
vapor  permeability.  To  rank  candidate  garments,  the  ratio  of  i^  to  do 
is  calculated.  The  lighter  the  i^clo  ratio,  the  greater  the  rate  of 
heat  loss  throu^  the  materied,  resulting  in  less  thermal  stress  to  the 
wearer. 

The  total  do  for  each  material  was  determined  ty  using  ASTM  I>>1518. 
Since  there  are  no  applicable  standards  for  testing.  Conditions  for 
do  and  i^  measuremoits  were  as  follcws: 

do;  Ambient  tenperature  -  20°C 
Dewpoint  tenperature  -  10°C 
Relative  humidity  -  50% 

Plate  tenperature  -  33-36®C 
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in:  JMaiflnt  t«v«rBture  -  27% 

Oaupoint  tsaparature  •  15% 
Ralative  Hunidity  •  48% 

Plate  tcBfwrature  >  33-36% 


Agroaol  Panetration  Testing 

Mrosol  penetration  teeting  of  all  candidate  na^iped  fabrics  was 
acndhjcted  by  RTI,  emd  is  reported  in  its  aitirety  in  Appendix  A.  RTE's 
test  procedure  is  sunnarized  as  follows: 

Both  a  polydispersed  challenge  aerosol  and  size  discriminating 
aerosol  analyzer  were  vised  to  measure  the  filtration  efficiency  of  each 
saeple  (in  triplicate)  at  a  0.3  to  6.5  micron  particle  size  range.  A 
GOllision-^pe  nebulizer  generated  a  liquid  oleic  acid  aerosol 
challenge.  The  aerosol  was  passed  through  an  aerosol  neutralizer  to 
eliminate  ary  possible  electrostatic  charge.  An  edrstream  was  set  to 
generate  a  standard  edxflow  rate  of  5  ca/sec  throu^  all  candidate 
fabrics  during  aerosol  testing.  This  rate  roughly  oorre&ponds  to  the 
airflow  enoountered  in  a  10  nph  wind.  A  dimet  226/8040  Hich  Resolution 
Optical  Counter  performed  vpstream  and  downstream  aerosol  ooncsitration 
measurements  through  16  sizing  channels,  frcn  i^ch  filtration 
efficiencies  were  ccnputed.  (4)  For  each  size  channel,  the  ratio  of  the 
an/eracpe  of  six  downstream  concentration  measurements  to  the  average  of 
six  vpstream  oonoortration  measurements  yielded  the  Aerosol  Pmietration 
for  that  channel.  The  aerosol  penetration  is  a  measure  of  how  much 
aerosol  passes  throu^  the  fabric.  (5)  The  aerosol  penetraticxi  was  a 
function  of  both  particle  size  and  air  permeability. 

vesaitts/nisaassian 

Rttalsal 

The  physical  properties  for  candidate  fabrics  A,  B,  C,  and  E  are 
provided  in  Table  III  through  VI,  re^»ctively.  (As  previously  discussed 
in  the  Material  Description  section  of  this  report.  Fabric  D  will  not  be 
discussed  as  a  result  of  the  unavailable  napping  levels  required  for 
oonparison.  Additionally,  the  water  resistance  data  rqx>rted  in  Table 
VII,  indicates  that  the  umv^iped  sanple  was  not  water  rqiellent  treated 
and  the  1  ne^ing  pass  was.  Since  the  consistency  of  water  r^iellency  of 
the  only  two  FEkbric  D  samples  are  questionable,  a  ocnparison  cannot  be 
conducted  on  Hya  available  data  to  draw  valid  cxnclusions.)  Results  are 
provided  for  the  unna$;ped,  as  well  as  for  each  of  four  napphtg  levels 
of  each  candidate  fabric.  Since  there  was  very  little  difference  in 
properties  measured  within  each  of  the  candidate  fabrics  from  one  ne^ 
level  to  the  next,  discussion  of  results  will  be  limited  to  cxmparing  the 
umapped  sanple  and  the  sanpde  with  four  nap  passes. 

tapping  had  little  or  no  effect  on  any  of  the  candidate  fabrics  with 
respect  to  weight,  stiffness,  hydrostatic  resistance  (before  and  after 
lavndering) .  With  the  exception  of  Fabric  B,  napping  tended  to  increase 
the  air  penneabllity  of  the  sanples.  With  exception  of  Fabric  A,  rapping 
had  little  effecrt  on  dimensional  stability.  The  thicdcness  of  F^drics  c 
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TABLE  -  II 


Laboratory  Test  Methods 


Characteristic 

Test  Method* 

Weight 

5041 

Yams  per  inch 

5050 

Air  permeability 

5450 

Break  strength 

5100 

Tear  strength 

D1424,  ASTM** 

Abrasion  resistance 

5302 

Stiffness 

5202 

Thickness 

5030 

Hydrostatic  resistance 

5514 

After  3  launderings 

5556  &  5514 

Hater  resistance 

5526 

After  3  launderings 

5556  &  5526 

Dimensional  stability 

5556 

Dimensional  stability 

AATCC-135*** 

Flame  resistance 

5903 

After  10  launderings 

5556  &  5903 

Guarded  hot  plate  (Insulation) 

D1518,  ASTM** 

*  Federal  Standard  for  Textile  Test  Methods  No.  19 lA,  except  where 
noted: 

**  ASTM  ■*  American  Standard  Test  Methods 

***  AATCC  -  American  Association  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists 
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and  E  were  sli^tly  Incareased  by  the  naming  process.  Fabric  C 
e99>eriea«3ed  significant  increeise  in  both  hycbpostatic  resistance  and  water 
resistance  aft^  laundering.  Based  on  the  4  percent  shrinkage  Fabric  C 
eacperienoed  after  ten  cycles  of  iMBSSe,  the  c^y  explanation  that  nay  be 
provided  fc»:  the  increased  hydrostatic  and  water  resistance  is  that  the 
construction  tic^tened  after  multiple  launderings.  Abrasion  resistance 
decreased  significantly  for  Fabrics  B  and  C  (28%  and  16%,  respectively) . 
Of  the  two  candidate  fabrics  possessing  fire  retardant  treatments,  only 
Fabric  B  experienced  a  sliest  increase  in  char  length  in  the  unlaundered 
state  as  a  result  of  napping.  Ihis  increase  was  still  within  aoo^atable 
levels.  The  strength  properties  varied  from  one  candidate  sanple  to  the 
next,  with  no  predictable  trends. 

Insulaticai 

The  results  for  do  and  i^  are  sumtarized  in  Table  VIII.  The  do, 
i—  and  i^/do  rations  were  statistically  analyzed  and  sumnarized  as 
follows: 

do;  CJortpared  to  the  initial  fabric.  Fabrics  A,  C,  and  E  showed  a 
significant  increase  'n  do  after  the  first  nap  pass.  For  Fabrics  A,  axx3 
E,  there  was  little  i.urther  increase  in  insulation  as  nap  passes 
increased.  Three  and  four  nap  passes  significantly  increased  the  do 
value  of  Fabric  C  conpared  to  the  one  and  two  nap  passes.  Napping 
speared  to  have  little  effect  on  the  do  v'.?ue  of  Fabric  B. 

i^;  Najping  had  no  effect  on  the  values  cwi  Fabrics  A  and  B. 
HcMever,  napping  did  increase  the  water  vapor  permeability  of  Fabrics  C 
and  E.  As  with  do  values,  one  and  two  nap  passes  had  similar  results; 
greater  number  of  passes  showed  significantly  increased  i^  values. 

ij^clo  Ratio;  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the 
ij^clo  ration  due  to  napping  of  the  fabrics.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
expected  that  napping  the  fabrics  would  not  increase  heat  stress. 

Aerosol  Penetration 

The  results  for  the  aerosol  penetration  measurements  and  standard 
deviations  for  each  nap  level  of  the  candidate  fabrics  are  attached  as 
i^pendix  A  of  this  report.  It  was  r^xsrted  that  each  aerosol  penetration 
curve  represents  the  average  of  three  replicate  runs  for  that  particular 
fedsric/nepping  ccnbinaticni.  (6)  FTT  noted  that  there  appeared  to  be  two 
sources  which  ocxitributed  to  variability  in  test  results:  a.  drift 
within  the  challenge  aerosol  oonoentration;  and  b.  differences  vAiich 
resulted  in  significant  pressure  drops  within  a  given  fabric/napping 
sanple. 


Based  on  RIT's  results,  it  appears  that  napping  the  fabrics  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  aerosol  penetration.  Differences  between  test 
runs  for  a  given  fabric  at  the  various  level  of  napping  fedl  within  the 
measure  of  error.  (7) 
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TABLE  -  III 

FABRIC  A  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
100%  COTTON  RIPSTOP,  DESERT  CAMOUFLAGE 


Characteristic 

Initial 

1  Pass 

2  Passes 

3  Passes 

4  Passes 

Weight,  finished 
(oz/sg  yd) 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.2 

Yarns/ inch 

Warp 

108 

108 

107 

108 

108 

Filling 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

Air 

Perme2d3ility 

(ft3/sec/ft2) 

13.3 

16.8 

18.5 

17.4 

17.9 

Break 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

155 

154 

154 

153 

151 

Filling 

78 

83 

85 

80 

83 

Tear 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

8.1 

8.7 

7.5 

7.2 

7.9 

Filling 

7.2 

8.0 

6.7 

8.0 

7.6 

Abrasion 

Resistance 

(cycles) 

620 

690 

710 

660 

653 

Stiffness 

(lbs) 

Warp 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.002 

.001 

Filling 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.001 

Thickness  ( inch ) 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Hydrostatic 
Resistance  (cm) 
Initial 

20.5 

19.4 

19.4 

20.4 

20.9 

After  3  launderings 

24.2 

24.8 

24.6 

25.3 

26.8 

Water  Resistance 
(average) 

Initial 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

After  3  launderings 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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TABLE  >  III  (cont'd) 

FABRIC  A  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
100%  COTTON  RIPSTOP,  DESERT  CAMOUFLAGE 


Characteristic 

Initial 

1  Pass 

2  Passes 

3  Passes 

*> 

? 

e 

e 

e 

e 

Shrinkage  (%) 

TM  5556 

Initial 

Warp 

2.6 

4.9 

4.2 

4.3 

5.0 

Filling 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

After  10  cycles 
Warp 

4.7 

6.7 

5.6 

6.1 

6.8 

Filling 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Shrinkage  (%) 
AATCC-135 

Initial 

Warp 

2.3 

5.1 

4.3 

5.2 

4.3 

Filling 

0.7 

1.0 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

After  5  cycles 
Warp 

3.1 

6.0 

5.6 

6.8 

6.1 

Filling 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

1.2 

0.3 
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TABLE  -  IV 

FABRIC  B  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
50/50  POLYESTER/COTTON  TWILL,  FRT/WRT 


Characteristic 

Initial 

1  Pass 

2  Passes 

3  Passes 

4  Passes 

Weight,  finished 
(oz/sq  yd) 

5.9 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Yams/ inch 

Warp 

109 

108 

108 

108 

108 

Filling 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

Air 

Pemeability 

(ft3/sec/£t2) 

80.2 

73.4 

71.1 

74.9 

83.0 

Break 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

125 

129 

122 

126 

120 

Filling 

63 

66 

63 

65 

56 

Tear 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

3.3 

3.7 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

Filling 

2.9 

3.4 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

Abrasion 

Resistance 

(cycles) 

1180 

1040 

700 

660 

850 

Stiffness 

(lbs) 

Warp 

.005 

.005 

.004 

.004 

.004 

Filling 

.001 

.002 

.001 

.001 

.001 

Thickness  ( inch ) 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

.015 

Hydrostatic 
Resistance  (cm) 
Initial 

16.8 

17.1 

17.6 

16.5 

17.0 

After  3  launderings 

18.0 

19.0 

19.4 

18.1 

18.3 

Water  Resistance 
(average) 

Initial 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

After  3  launderings 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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TABLE  -  IV  (cont'd) 

FABRIC  B  ~  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
50/50  POLYESTER/COTTON  TWILL,  FRT/WRT 


Characteristic  Initial 

1  Pass 

2  Passes 

3  Passes 

4  Passes 

Shrinkage  (%) 

TM  5556 

Initial 

Warp 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

Filling 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

After  10  cycles 

Warp 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

Filling 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Shrinkage  (%) 

AATCC-135 

Initial 

Warp 

0 

0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Filling 

0 

0 

0.2 

0 

0.1 

After  5  cycles 

Warp 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

Filling 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0 

0.8 

Flane  Resistance 
Initial 

Warp 

After  Flane  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.8 

1.9 

Char  length  (inch) 

4.8 

4.4 

4.5 

5.1 

5.1 

Filling 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

Char  length  (inch) 

3.8 

3.5 

3.8 

4.6 

4.7 

After  10  launderings 
Warp 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

Char  length  (inch) 

3.1 

3.6 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

Filling 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  glow  (sec) 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

Char  length  (inch) 

4.8 

4.4 

4.2 

4.3 

4.5 
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TABLE  -  V 

FABRIC  C  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
100%  COTTON  TWILL,  FRT/WRT 


Characteristic  Initial  l  Pass  2  Passes  3  Passes  4  Passes 


Weight,  finished 
(oz/sq  yd) 

6.2 

6.1 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

Yams/ inch 

Warp 

Filling 

102 

75 

101 

76 

101 

76 

102 

76 

102 

76 

Air 

Peneability 

(ft3/sec/ft2) 

47.3 

45.0 

48 

54.1 

53.6 

Break 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

Filling 

114 

71 

111 

62 

111 

67 

110 

62 

106 

62 

Tear 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

Filling 

8.0 

6.4 

8.1 

4.8 

8.5 

6.1 

7.8 

5.7 

8.1 

4.7 

Abrasion 

Resistance 

(cycles) 

510 

550 

400 

440 

430 

Stiffness 

(lbs) 

Warp 

Filling 

.002 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.002 

.001 

.002 

.001 

.002 

.001 

Thickness  (inch) 

.016 

.015 

.016 

.017 

.020 

Hydrostatic 
Resistance  (cm) 
Initial 

After  3  launderings 

11.4 

20.7 

11.5 

20.7 

11.4 

20.1 

11.7 

19.6 

11.1 

20.0 

Water  Resistance 
(average) 

Initial 

After  3  launderings 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 

0 

50 
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TABLE  -  V  (cont'd) 

FABRIC  C  •  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
100%  COTTON  TWILL,  PRT/WRT 


Characteristic  Initial 

1  Pass 

2  Passes 

3  Passes 

4  Passes 

Shrinkage  (%) 

TIC5556 

Initial 

Warp 

1.1 

2.5 

2.5 

2.0 

2.3 

Filling 

1.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

After  10  cycles 

Warp 

4.6 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.3 

Filling 

1.7 

2.1 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

Shrinkage  (%) 
AATCC-135 

Initial 

Warp 

0 

0.2 

1.2 

0.4 

0.3 

Filling 

-0.3 

0.2 

0.7 

-0.3 

0.8 

After  5  cycles 

Warp 

-0.5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

Filling 

-0.1 

0.6 

-0.1 

0.1 

-0.7 

Flaae  Resistance 
Initial 

Warp 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

Char  length  (inch) 

3.5 

4.0 

4.0 

3.6 

3.7 

Filling 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.5 

1.8 

Char  length  (inch) 

3.7 

4.0 

3.5 

3.7 

3.6 

After  10  launderings 
Warp 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

1.7 

2.0 

Char  length  (inch) 

3.4 

3.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.8 

Filling 

After  Flame  (sec) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

After  glow  (sec) 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

Char  length  (inch) 

4.0 

3.9 

3.5 

3.3 

3.9 
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TABLE  >  VI 

FABRIC  D  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
70/30  COTTON/POLYESTER  TWILL,  FRT/WRT 


Ch«raot«ristic 

Initial 

1  Pass 

Haight,  finished 
(os/sq  yd) 

7.0 

6.8 

Yarns/inch 

Warp 

Pilling 

107 

40 

108 

40 

Air 

Paraaability 

(ft3/sec/ft2) 

44.5 

60.3 

Break 

Strength  (lbs) 

Harp 

Filling 

131 

39 

121 

44 

Tear 

Strength  (lbs) 

Warp 

Filling 

NT 

4 

NT 

2.5 

Abrasion 

Resistance 

(cycles) 

1170 

1020 

Stiffness 

(lbs) 

Harp 

Pilling 

.002 

.003 

.002 

.003 

Thickness  (inch) 

.015 

.015 

Hydrostatic 
Resistance  (cn) 
Initial 

After  3  launderings 

10.8 

16.5 

12.9 

18.5 

Water  Resistance 
(average) 

Initial 

After  3  launderings 

0 

70 

100 

100 
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TABLE  -  VI 

FABRIC  D  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
70/30  COTTON/POLYESTER  TWILL,  FRT/WRT 


Characteristic  initial 

1  Pass 

Shrinkage  (%} 

TIC5556 

initial 

Warp 

1.2 

1.4 

Filling 

0.7 

3.5 

After  10  cycles 

Warp 

4.0 

4.3 

Filling 

1.2 

4.4 

Shrinkage  (%) 
AATCC-135 

Initial 

Warp 

0 

1.1 

Filling 

-0.6 

2.3 

After  5  cycles 

Warp 

1.3 

1.9 

Filling 

-1.0 

2.7 

Flaae  Resistance 
initial 

Warp 

After  Plane  (sec) 

0 

0 

After  Clow  (sec) 

1.5 

1.3 

Char  length  (inch) 

3.9 

4.0 

Filling 

After  Plane  (sec) 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.2 

1.7 

Char  length  (inch) 

4.1 

4.2 

After  10  launderings 
Warp 

After  Plane  (sec) 

0 

0 

After  Glow  (sec) 

1.8 

1.9 

Char  length  (inch) 

4.8 

4.6 

Filling 

After  Plane  (sec) 

0 

0 

After  glow  (sec) 

1.7 

2.0 

Char  length  (inch) 

5.1 

4.9 
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TABLE  -  VII 

FABRIC  E  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
50/50  HYLON/COTTON  TWILL,  WRT 


CharActttrlstic  Initial 

2  Pass  4 

Passes 

6  Passes  8 

Passes 

Waight,  finlshad 
(os/sq  yd) 

7.8 

7.8 

7.6 

8.5 

7.9 

Yama/inch 

Wazp 

90 

92 

92 

90 

91 

Filling 

56 

57 

57 

57 

57 

Air 

PanMabillty 

(ft3/aec/ft2) 

9.0 

10.7 

11.9 

12.8 

12.1 

Braak 

Strangth  (lbs) 

Warp 

271 

272 

272 

273 

264 

Filling 

160 

168 

155 

150 

146 

Taar 

Strangth  (lbs) 

Warp 

14.4 

14.4 

15.0 

13.6 

14.8 

Filling 

10.8 

11.0 

10.9 

12.2 

8.7 

Abrasion 

Rasistance 

(cyclas) 

5880 

5660 

6120 

5980 

5580 

Stiffness 

(lbs) 

Warp 

.002 

.002 

.002 

.002 

.002 

Filling 

.002 

.001 

.001 

.001 

.002 

Thickness  ( inch ) 

.016 

.017 

.019 

.020 

.021 

Hydrostatic 
Rasistance  (cm) 
Initial 

30.4 

30.0 

29.2 

29.9 

30.1 

After  3  launderings 

31.9 

29.8 

30.6 

30.9 

30.9 

Water  Rasistance 
(average) 

Initial 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

After  3  launderings 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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TABLE  -  VII  (cont'd) 
FABRIC  E  -  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES 
50/50  NYLON/COTTON  TWILL,  WRT 


^aractsristic 

Initial 

2  Pass 

4  Passes 

6  Passes 

8  Passes 

Shrinleage  (%) 
TN5556 

Initial 

Warp 

2.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.3 

3.4 

Pilling 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0 

Aftar  10  cycles 
Warp 

3.5 

5.1 

4.3 

4.9 

4.7 

Filling 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

-0.5 

Shrinkage  (%) 
AATCC-135 

Initial 

Warp 

0.8 

2.6 

1.7 

2.2 

2.2 

Filling 

-0.6 

-0.9 

-0.7 

-1.1 

-1.3 

After  5  cycles 

Warp 

0.9 

2.4 

2.0 

2.7 

2.2 

Filling 

-1.0 

-0.8 

-0.8 

-1.5 

-2.1 
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TABLE  -  VIII 

GUARDED  HOT  PLATE  RESULTS 


Fabrics 

i^clo 

do 

(+/”Std  Dev) 

1„  (V-Std  Dev) 

Average 

ia/clo 

A  initial 

0.55 

(+/-0.01) 

0.41 

(V-0.02) 

0.75 

1  pass 

0.57 

(+/-0.01) 

0.43 

(+/-0*06) 

0.76 

2  passes 

0.57 

(+/-0.01) 

0.40 

(+/-0.01) 

0.69 

3  passes 

0.59 

(+/-0.02) 

0.44 

(+/“0‘02) 

0.75 

4  passes 

0.60 

(V“0*01) 

0.43 

(+/-0.02) 

0.72 

B  initial 

0.58 

(+/-0.01) 

0.44 

(V“0*03) 

0.75 

1  pass 

0.55 

(+/-0.01) 

0.42 

(+/-0.02) 

0.77 

2  passes 

0.55 

(+/-0.01) 

0.45 

(V“0*04) 

0.82 

3  passes 

0.57 

(+/-0.01) 

0.44 

(+/-0.02) 

0.77 

4  passes 

0.57 

(+/-o*oi) 

0.44 

(+/-0.05) 

0.77 

C  initial 

0.57 

(+/-0.01) 

0.34 

(+/-0.02) 

0.60 

1  pass 

0.61 

(+/-0.02) 

0.42 

(+/-0*06) 

0.70 

2  passes 

0.63 

(+/-0.02) 

0.43 

(V-0.02) 

0.68 

3  passes 

0.68 

(+/-0.02) 

0.47 

(-1-0.02) 

0.70 

4  passes 

0.69 

(+/-0.01) 

0.48 

(-•-/-O.Ol) 

0.70 

E  Initial 

0.54 

(+/-0.01) 

0.30 

(-t-/-0.04) 

0.56 

1  pass 

0.62 

(+/-0.02) 

0.34 

(-►/-O.Ol) 

0.55 

2  passes 

0.59 

(+/-0.02) 

0.35 

(-►/-0.02) 

0.60 

3  passes 

0.61 

(+/-0.01) 

0.35 

(-►/-O.OO) 

0.57 

4  passes 

0.62 

(+/-0.02) 

0.36 

(-♦■/-0.03) 

0.58 

Results  are  the  +  mean  ±  S.D.  for  3  replicate  tests. 
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Although  the  inteait  of  ne^ing  the  outershell  fabric  of  chemical 
protective  gaiments  was  to  possibly  enhance  the  entrapment  of  aerosolized 
particles  within  the  raised  surface  fibers,  napping  actually  resulted 
with  little  or  no  effect  on  the  degree  of  aerosol  penetration. 

In  general,  the  napping  process  did  not  appear  to  have  an  ZKlverse 
effect  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  candidate  fabrics  tested,  with 
exception  of  sli^t  increases  to  air  permeability  and  shrinkage. 

As  indicated  by  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  Ij^/Clo  ratios,  the 
rapping  of  candidate  fabrics  indicates  that  it  would  not  produce  aty 
adi^tional  thermal  stress  to  the  wearer. 


Sinoe  none  of  the  napped  fabrics  provided  enhanced  aerosol 
protection,  it  is  this  Facility's  recGnin^idatiQn  to  terminate  this 
project. 
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^predation  is  extended  to  Ms.  D^isbie  Peppenelli,  Ms.  Marie 
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candidate  napped  fabrics. 
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1.0  umtooucTioir 


Tlbdtr  contract  with  the  US  Navy  Clothing  and  Taztlle  Rtaaarch  Facility 
(Contract  Ho.  N00189-91-P-B647) ,  tha  Ratearch  Triangla  Instituta  (RTI) 
invaatlgatad  tha  afficacy  of  using  fabric  napping  as  a  maans  to  anhanca  a 
fabric's  resistance  to  aerosol  penetration.  Napping  of  a  fabric  has  the 
potential  to  alter  the  degree  of  aerosol  penetration  (either  for  better  or  for 
worse)  by  altering  the  interaction  of  the  aerosol  particles  with  the  fabric 
fibers.  The  tests  were  performed  using  5-inch  diameter  fabric  swatches 
mounted  in  an  aerosol  penetration  test  apparatus.  An  optical  particle  counter 
was  used  to  oieasure  aerosol  concentrations,  over  the  particle  site  range  of 
0.5  to  6.5  fim  diasMter,  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  fabric  swatches.  The 
aise-dependent  aerosol  penetration  of  the  fabrics  was  calculated  from  these 
measuresMnts . 

The  tests  ezaaiined  the  effect  of  napping  on  five  different  base  (un¬ 
napped)  fabrics  identified  as  Fabrics  A  through  E.  The  fabrics  provided  by 
the  Navy  for  the  tests  were: 

Fabric  As  lOOZ  cotton  6  oz/yd^  rlpstop,  quarpel  treated,  woodland 
camouflage . 

Fabric  B:  50/50  polyester/cotton  twill,  fire  retardant /water  repellent 

treated,  6  oz/yd^,  blue. 

Fabric  C:  lOOZ  cotton  twill,  fire  retardant /water  repellent  treated,  6 

oz/yd^,  navy  blue. 

Fabric  D:  70/30  cotton/polyester  twill,  fire  retardant /water  repellent 

treated,  6.5  oz/yd^,  navy  blue. 

Fabric  Et  50/50  Nylon/cotton  twill,  quarpel  treated,  7.0  oz/yd^, 
woodland  camouflage. 

Section  2  describes  the  processes  that  occur  at  aerosol  particles 
interact  with  a  permeable  fabric.  Section  3  outlines  the  test  matrix. 
Procedures  used  to  perform  the  aerosol  penetration  measurements  are  described 
in  Section  4.  Test  results  are  presented  in  Section  5  with  a  sumnary 
presented  in  Section  6.  The  Appendix  contains  results  from  each  individual 
test  run. 
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2.0  m  P10CB88  or  AII080L  miBnATIOir  TB80D6B  PEIMBABLE  FABRICS 

2.1  nTIODOCnOH 

An  aaroiol  can  ba  daflnad  as  a  suspension  of  solid  or  liquid  particles 
in  the  air.  The  size  of  Individual  aerosol  particles  can  range  from  near 
aatlecular  size  on  up  to  raindrop  size  (Figure  1).  Generally,  particles  smaller 
about  10  adcrons  have  sufficiently  lov  terminal  velocities  that  they  have 
a  long  residence  time  in  the  atmosphere.  On  this  program,  we  examined  the 
degree  to  idiich  particles  in  the  0.3  to  6.5  micron  size  range  penetrated  the 
test  fabrics.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  1,  this  size  range  roughly  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  aa^ient  aerosol.  Particles  in  this  size  range  are  too  small  to 
be  seen  individually  with  the  unaided  eye  though  their  collective  effect  is 
readily  observed  in,  for  example,  cigarette  smoke  and  atmospheric  haze. 
Realizing  that  there  are  typically  more  than  100,000  micron-sized  particles 
per  cubic  foot  of  ambient  air  attests  to  the  small  size  of  these  particles. 

2.2  AEROSOL  COLLECTION  MECHANISMS 

There  are  several  aiechanisms  which  can  lead  to  the  collection  of  aerosol 
particles  in  permeable  fabrics.  These  include  the  processes  of  sieving, 
inertial  impaction.  Interception,  and  diffusion.  Other  collection  mechanisms 
for  aerosols  include  electrostatic  attraction  and  gravitational  settling. 

These  processes  are  shown  schematically  in  Figure  2. 

Sieving  is  the  straightforward  collection  of  particles  whose  diameter  is 
greater  than  the  *pore  size*  of  the  fabric.  Thus,  for  the  test  fabrics,  the 
sieving  aiechanism  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  particles  greater  than 
about  100  aiicrons.  For  particles  ssialler  than  the  pore  size,  the  aerosol  can 
still  be  collected  by  the  fabric  by  one  of  the  other  collection  mechanisms. 

Inertial  iaq>action  occurs  sdien  the  inertia  of  the  particle  prevents  it 
from  following  the  airflow  as  the  flow  deviates  around  the  fabric  fibers.  In 
general,  inertial  iaq>actlon  is  important  for  particles  greater  than  about  1 
micron.  For  saialler  particles  (less  than  0.1  micron),  inertial  impaction  is 
Insignificant  due  to  the  small  mass  of  the  particles. 
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Interception  occur*  when  the  etreanline  e  perticle  i«  following  come* 
within  one  perticle  radio*  of  an  obatacle.  For  the  teat  fabric*,  thi* 
MChanlaa  would  be  moat  aignificant  for  particle*  in  the  1  to  10  micron  else 

range. 

For  particle*  amaller  than  about  O.S  micron*  diameter,  collection 
reaultlng  from  diffualon  can  be  aignificant.  Particle  diffuaion  i*  the  reault 
of  the  Brownian  motion  email  particle*  undergo  due  to  colliaion  with  gas 
awlecule*.  Diffualon  1*  a  amall-partlcle  phenomenon:  larger  particle* 

(greater  than  about  O.S  micron*)  are  too  maaalve  to  have  their  trajectories 
significantly  altered  by  colliaion  with  ga*  molecules.  The  particle  diffusion 
coefficient  increase*  sharply  with  decreasing  size.  Thus,  the  amaller  the 
particle  the  greater  it*  diffuaion  coefficient  will  be.  Taken  one  step 
further,  the  diffusion  coefficient  of  gas  molecule*  (about  0.001  microns  in 
siae)  1*  about  100,000  time*  greater  than  for  a  1  micron  diameter  particle. 
Thi*  fact  explain*  how  activated  carbon  filters,  which  rely  on  the  diffusion 
process,  can  be  highly  efficient  for  the  removal  of  toxic  gases,  yet  be  poor 
filter*  for  aerosol  particles. 

To  summarise,  the  mechanism*  responsible  for  aerosol  collection  in  the 
permeable  fabrics  include  sieving  for  the  collection  of  particle  larger  than 
about  100  ailerons.  Inertial  impaction  and  interception  for  particles  greater 
than  about  1  aileron,  and  dlffuslonal  collection  for  particle  smaller  than 
about  0.5  ailerons  diaaieter.  This  is,  of  course,  a  somewhat  simplified  view  as 
the  size  ranges  over  which  the  aiechanisms  operate  tend  to  overlap 
substantially.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  only  the  screening  process, 
involving  particles  larger  than  the  pore  size  of  the  fabric,  can  be  considered 
to  be  lOOZ  efficient.  The  other  processes,  involving  particles  smaller  than 
the  pore  size,  will  have  efficiencies  below  1001.  Thus,  some  degree  of 
penetration  by  aerosol  particles  saialler  than  the  fabric  pore  size  would  be 
expected. 


3.0  TBB  TEST  M4TUX 


The  bat*  and  napp*d  fabrics  w*r*  provided  as  outlined  in  Table  1.  The 
actual  degree  to  which  each  base  fabric  was  napped  was  not  quantified, 
lather,  the  degree  of  napping  was  expressed  as  the  number  of  times  the  base 
fabric  was  pasted  through  a  napping  siachin*.  Because  the  base  fabrics  were  of 
different  construction,  each  responded  differently  to  the  napping  machine. 
After  4  passes  through  the  machine.  Fabrics  A  and  C  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  napping,  while  Fabrics  B  and  E  appeared  to  have  the  least. 
Note  that  Fabric  D  was  supplied  in  only  its  bate  fabric  and  after  1  pass 
through  the  napping  suchine.  Also  note  that  fabric  E  had  double  the  number  of 
passes  through  the  napping  aiachine  due  to  its  inherent  resistance  to  napping. 


TABLE  1.  THE  TEST  FABRICS 


Fabric  A 

Fabric  B 

Fabric  C 

Fabric  D 

Fabric  E 

Initial 

Initial 

Initial 

Initial 

Initial 

1  Pass 

1  Pass 

1  Pass 

1  Pass 

2  Passes 

2  Passes 

2  Passes 

2  Passes 

4  Passes  1 

3  Passes 

3  Passes 

3  Passes 

6  Passes  1 

4  Passes 

4  Passes 

4  Passes 

8  Passes  | 

Each  fabric /napping  combination  was  tested  in  triplicate  yielding  a 
total  of  66  runs.  The  airflow  rate  through  the  fabrics  was  set  at  5  cm/ sec 
for  all  tests.  This  flowrate  was  selected  based  on  prior  measurements  (1.  2) 
that  showed  that  the  airflow  rate  through  permeable  fabrics  is  approximately 
12  of  the  incident  wlndspeed.  While  this  relationship  will  vary  depending 
upon  the  persMablllty  of  the  fabric,  it  was  used  to  select  a  reasonable 
airflow  for  the  tests.  Thus,  an  airflow  of  5  cm/ sec  (0.1  mph)  was  chosen  so 
as  to  be  roughly  equivalent  (l.e.,  within  an  order  of  magnitude)  to  the 
airflow  that  would  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  lO  mph  wind. 
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4.0  nST  PI0CED0U8 


Th«  ttitt  w«r«  pcrfomad  with  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 

The  challenge  aerosol  particles  were  ccMsposed  of  oleic  acid  —  a  non- toxic, 
low  volatility.  DOP-like  liquid.  A  syringe  pump  was  used  to  meter  the  oleic 
acid  at  a  rate  of  0.3  cc/adn  into  a  collison-type  nebuliser  (similar  in  design 
to  the  TSI  Model  3076  Constant  Output  Aerosol  Atonixer) .  Air  pressure  to  the 
nebuliser  was  set  at  0.4  psi  (300  cc/sdn).  This  pressure  is  well  below  the 
nebuliser 's  norstal  operating  pressure  but  was  used  to  keep  the  resultant 
aerosol  concentration  below  the  saturation  limit  of  the  optical  particle 
counter.  After  exiting  the  nebuliser,  24.3  1/m  of  additional  air  was  added 
through  a  porous-tube  diluter  to  achieve  the  desired  5  cm/ sec  face  velocity 
through  the  fabric.  The  aerosol  was  passed  through  a  charge  neutralizer  (TSI 
Model  3054)  to  neutralise  any  electrostatic  charge  that  have  been  present  on 
the  aerosol  (electrostatic  charging  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
nebulisation  'process). 

Aerosol  concentrations  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  fabric  were 
measured  with  a  Climet  226/8040  high  Resolution  Optical  Particle  Counter 
(OPC).  The  OPC  measures  particle  concentrations  in  16  sizing  channels  between 
0.3  and  10  ailerons.  The  sampling  rate  of  the  OPC  was  0.25  cfm  (7.1  1pm } . 

The  concentration  measurements  consisted  of  a  3  upstream  -  6  downstream 
-  3  upstream  saoipling  sequence.  The  measurements  began  by  taking  3 
consecutive  upstream  1-minute  samples.  Then,  the  OPC  sample  line  was  switched 
to  the  downstream  sample  line.  After  waiting  2-  minutes,  6  consecutive 

1- aiinute  downstream  samples  were  obtained.  The  two  minute  period  between  the 
downstream  and  upstream  samples  is  provided  to  allow  the  OPC'c  sample  line  and 
optical  chamber  time  to  'flush  out*  the  old  sample  and  get  the  new  one.  The 
OPC  was  then  switched  back  to  the  upstream  sample  line  and,  after  waiting 

2- minutes.  3  consecutive  1-  odnute  saaiples  were  obtained. 

For  each  size  channel,  the  ratio  of  the  average  of  the  six  downstream 
concentration  measureaients  to  the  average  of  the  six  upstream  measurements 
yielded  the  Aerosol  Penetration  for  that  channel: 


Aerosol  Penetration  > 


Avg.  of  six  downstream  measurements 
Avg.  of  six  upstream  measurements 
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Figure  3.  Sdiematie  diagram  of  teat  apparatus  for  measuring  the  aerosol 

penetration  of  the  fabric  samples. 


Th*  Aarotol  PcnctrAtion  It  •  Mature  of  how  aaich  ttrotol  pttttt  through 
the  fabric.  Tht  aaount  of  atrotol  rttaintd  in  the  fabric  it  siaiplyi 

Aerocol  Ratantion  •  1  >  Aerosol  Penetration 

The  pressure  drop  across  the  fabrics  vas  measured  with  an  inclined 
MnotMter.  System  flow  rate  was  measured  with  a  Mariam  Laminar  Flow  Element 
Model  S0Mtf20-l. 


5.0  TEST  BZSULTS 


Particle  counts  (counts  per  silnute)  for  each  siring  channel  for  the 
upstream  and  downstream  awasurements  for  a  typical  test  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
The  upstream  counts  were  approximately  the  same  during  all  the  tests.  The 
downstream  counts  varied  depending  upon  the  filtration  efficiency  of  the 
particular  fabric  under  test.  Due  to  the  low  concentration  of  particles  above 
7  pm  in  the  upstream  airstream.  the  upper  size  limit  for  the  penetration 
measureBMnts  was  6.5  pm  (i.e.«  the  6  to  7  pm  channel  of  the  particle  counter). 

The  results  of  the  aerosol  penetration  measurements  for  each  level  of 
napping  for  fabrics  A  through  E  are  shown  in  Figures  4  through  8, 
respectively.  Each  curve  in  these  figures  represents  the  average  of  the  three 
replicate  runs  for  that  particular  fabric /napping  combination.  The 
penetration  values  measured  for  each  of  the  66  individual  test  runs  are 
presented  in  the  Appendix.  Also  presented  in  the  Appendix  is  the  pressure 
drop  measured  across  each  fabric  at  the  test  flow  rate  of  5  cm/sec. 

Figures  9  through  13  show  the  estimated  error  (*l-  1  standard  deviation) 
associated  with  the  measurements  for  the  various  fabrics.  These  curves  are 
based  on  the  average  of  the  means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  triplicate 
runs  (tabulated  in  the  appendix)  within  each  fabric  group. 

There  were  two  general  sources  of  variability  in  the  test  data.  One 
source  was  differences  between  individual  samples  taken  from  the  same 
fabric /napping  bolt.  Vhile  samples  from  the  same  bolt  visually  appeared 
identical,  undetected  differences  would  lead  to  variability  in  the  measured 
penetration.  In  tome  instances,  significantly  different  pressure  drops 
(tabulated  in  the  Appendix)  were  measured  across  the  three  samples  for  a  given 
fabric /napping  cooibination  indicating  that  the  samples  were  not  always  as 
identical  as  they  appeared  to  be  visually.  The  second  source  of  variability 
was  drift  in  the  challenge  aerosol  concentration.  The  drift  was  greatest  at 
the  larger  particle  sizes  (from  about  2  to  6  microns  diameter).  Combined  with 
the  high  penetration  at  these  sizes  for  some  of  the  fabrics  (particularly 
fabrics  B  and  D) ,  aerosol  drift  would  lead  to  greater  variability  in  those 
tests. 
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Fabric  A 

Summary  of  Penetration  Measurements 

Penetration 
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Rgure4.  Average  aerosol  penetration 
curves  for  Fabric  A.  Each  curve  is  the 
average  of  three  replicate  runs. 
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Fabric  B 

Summary  of  Penetration  Measurements 
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RgureS.  Avarage  aerosol  penetration 
curves  for  Fabric  B.  Each  curve  is  the 
average  of  three  replicate  runs. 
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Fabric  C 

Summary  of  Penetration  Measurements 

Penetration 


Particle  Diameter  (microns) 

Rguree.  Average  aerosol  penetration 
curves  for  Fabric  C.  Each  curve  is  the 
average  of  three  replicate  runs. 
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Fabric  E 

Summary  of  Penetration  Measurements 


Penetration 


Particle  Diameter  (microns) 

RgureS.  Average  aerosol  penetration 
cun/es  Ibr  Fabric  E.  Each  curve  is  the 
average  of  three  replicate  runs. 
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Fabric  A 

Mean  +/- 1  Standard  Deviation 


Penetration 


Particle  Diameter  (microns) 


Figure  9.  Mean  and  1  standard 
deviation  penetration  curves  for 
Fabric  A. 
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Fabric  B 

Mean  +/- 1  Standard  Deviation 


0.1  1  10 


Particle  Diameter  (microns) 

Figure  10.  Mean  and  1  atandard 
deviation  penetration  curves  for 
Fabric  B. 
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0.1 


10 


Particle  Diameter  (microns) 

Figure  11.  Mean  and  -i/- 1  standard 
deviation  penetration  curves  for 
Fabric  C. 
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Fabric  D 

Mean  +/- 1  Standard  Deviation 


Penetration 


0.1  1  10 

Particle  Diameter  (microns) 


Figure  12.  Mean  and  V*  1  standard 
deviation  panetration  curves  for 
Fabric  D. 
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Fabric  E 

Mean  +/- 1  Standard  Deviation 


6.0  SmtUAY 


From  the  rotultt,  it  appear*  that  napping  the  fabric*  had  little  or  no 
effect  on  aeroaol  penetration.  Difference*  between  test  runs  for  a  given 
fabric  at  the  various  levels  of  napping  fall  within  the  measurement  error. 
The  physical  appearance  of  the  fabric  samples  intuitively  supports  this 
finding  in  that,  overall,  napping  had  only  a  slight  affect  on  the  fabrics 
outward  physical  appearance.  Theoretically,  napping  could  alter  (either  for 
better  or  for  worse)  the  degree  of  aerosol  penetration  though  a  fabric  by 
altering  the  way  the  aerosol  particles  interact  with  the  fabric  fibers. 
However,  the  degree  of  napping  given  the  fabrics  on  this  program  was 
Insufficient  to  significantly  alter  the  degree  of  aerosol  penetration. 
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1.  Hanley,  Janes  T..  K.O.  Carter,  and  M.C.  Felk:  'Aerosol  Challenge  of  the 
Individual  Protective  Ensemble:  Final  Report,"  November.  1989. 

2.  Hanley,  James  T.,  K.D.  Carter,  M.C.  Felk,  and  R.  Periasamy:  "Aerosol 
Challenge  of  the  Navy  Chemical  Protective  Overgarment."  Final  Report. 
August  1991. 
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